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BOOK REVIEWS 143 

The Acropolis of Athens. By Martin L. D'Ooge, Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in the University of Michigan. 
New York: Macmillan, 1908. Pp. xx+405 + v. $4.00, post- 
paid $4.28. 

With the Acropolis, the phjfsical and the spiritual center of Athens, as his 
theme, Professor D'Ooge has gathered together for the first time in English the 
results of archaeological research and discussion which have hitherto lain scattered 
in many diverse periodicals and monographs. He offers a substantial volume, 
elaborately conceived and conscientiously executed, dealing with the Acropolis 
as fortress, sanctuary, treasury, art museum, and official residence. The structures 
on the slopes also are included in the treatise, so that we get, for example, a fresh 
description of the theater of Dionysos. 

Professor D'Ooge has cleared the air in a gratifying way in the case of a 
number of controverted questions that have interested classicists since the com- 
pletion of the excavations on the hill a score of years ago. Touching the intricate 
question of the succession of temples on the Acropolis, the relation of the Erech- 
theum to the "Old Temple" and of the Parthenon to both, the author is clear in 
exposition and fair in criticism of the views which have been held by others, if 
not wholly convincing in the reasons for his own views. He shows skill in the 
highly difficult task of elucidating for the benefit of a layman the architectural 
features of the Parthenon. Particularly helpful are the juxtaposition of Dorpfeld's 
and Puchstein's restorations of the buildings connected with the theater, and the 
elaborate appendices on the ancient sources, on the Pelargikon, and on the "Old 
Temple." 

But it must be said that the interests of the general reader have not been 
heeded in the method and execution of the book. Instead of dealing immedi- 
ately, for example, with the minute details about the caves of ApoUo and Pan, in 
the opening chapter, it would have been better, we think, to begin with a general 
survey of the Acropolis and its history. Beside securing breadth of treatment, 
this would have resulted in the avoidance of some repetition, made necessary by 
the present plan of the book, in dealing with that history, especially the part of 
it which has to do with modem exploration and excavation. Moreover, while 
some discussions are omitted, apparently because they involve details too tech- 
nical, there are still remaining enough architectural terms to puzzle a non-expert, 
in the absence of a glossary. Two systems of references, according to which 
some are run into the text by means of parentheses, whereas others are num- 
bered and direct the reader to the end of the chapter, are bound to distract the 
attention. 

The illustrations are provided generously, in point of number, but are often 
very poorly executed. The reproduction of the archaic poros sculpture is espe- 
cially unsatisfactory. A plan taken from Judeich (p. 31) has the German terms 
untranslated; and Plan I, which gives the details of the western end of the hill, 
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is hard to study because the explanatory matter is printed directly on the back 
of it. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, most of which another edition may easily 
correct, the work wiU prove serviceable to teachers of history, of art, and of Greek. 

Chaeles Btjrton Gxtlick 
Harvard University 



